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Social Committee Plans Active i From Stiidpnt 
Program For Spring Semester Court 

G.O. OFFICE, Feb. 9—“I’m working with a gifted committee and I’m sure together we will be able to supply 

Tech with a complete and active social spring term,” said Gerald Lenaz, new chairman of TeclTs Social Committee. _„ 

Besides the executive officers, Bill Davis (President), Jim Lisynk (Vice-President), Martin Dollinger (Secretary), An effective G.O. is one with a diver- 
and Roy Nelson (Official Advisor), the Social Committee consists of: Hank Gibson, Richard Lonetto, Henry Cohen, Lrity of student personalities at its 
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“I believe that our student govern¬ 
ment should parallel democracy in 
actual practice as much as possible. 
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Dave Emauel, Sal Ciccotto, Hanes Laube, Louis Iuliccui, and Peter Silverman. 

A “Record Charity Hop” to be^, 
held April 17, will highlight the social 
activities for the spring term. “This 
dance is not just another drag affair, 
for we intend to use the accrued prof¬ 
its toward the adoption of a war- 
ravaged Korean child,” said Chair¬ 
man Lenaz. The child will be adopted 
under the auspices of “Save the Chil¬ 
dren Federation.” Under this Federa¬ 
tion, which has the United Nations 
endorsement, the Korean child will be 
maintained at home with his parents 
and will receive a benefit package and 
cash grant every 3 months for the 
period of one year. These benefit- 
packages contain such essentials of 
life as food, clothing, etc. “During 
the course of the year Tech will re¬ 
ceive the adopted child’s case history, 
photograph and various progress re¬ 
ports,” said G.O. President, Bill 
Davis. Credit for originating this 
adoption plan is given to Fred Borah, 
runner-up in the recent G.O. Presi¬ 
dential Elections. 


Price Raised 

. Because of the humanitarian pur¬ 
pose of this affair, the price of ad¬ 
mission will be raised by 25 cents. “I 
don’t think the increase of a quarter 
will discourage prospective ticket pur¬ 
chasers because most Technites real¬ 
ize the increase in price will help im¬ 
prove the living conditions of a.poor, 
nearly starving, war-ravaged Korean 
child,” said Social Committee Chair¬ 
man, Gerald Lenaz. 

Other high schools throughout the 
City have engaged in the “Save the 
Children Federation” adoption plan. 
George Washington High School, 
among others, is participating in the 
sponsorship of 50 such children. 

“Miss Tech Ball” 

For the coming term the Social 
Committee is also planning a Tech- 
Bay Ridge affair to be held at Bay 
Ridge Gymnasium and a “Miss Tech 
Ball” culminating the term. 

They plan, in addition, a “Tech- 
Hunter” dance to be held at Hunter 
College High School and a dance at 
Tech’s gymnasium to be held in con¬ 
junction with the Mr. Tech contest. 
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Photo by Sokol 

Sitting (left to right)): Ciccotto^Dollinger, Davis, Laube, Lenaz, Nelson, 
Lonetto, Iuliccyi, Gibson;,Standing: Silverman and Lisynk. 


H.S. Press Council Votes 
To Adopt New Measures 

Seward Park H.S„, Feb. 11—“What are people outside of New York City 
learning, saying, and thinking about our schools?” This was the question 
j>psed,J>y Maurice D. Hopkins, Associate School Superintendent, to the dele¬ 
gates attending the High School Press Council Conference. 

“It is the job of the City’s High School newspapers to help offset the 
bad publicity which New York high school students are receiving in many 
New York Dailies,” said Mr. Hop-^ - -- 
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_ By STEPHEN ROSEN - 

TECH BRAINS 

Eight Tech seniors have been 
awarded letters of commendation as 
a result of their outstanding perform¬ 
ances in the 1956-59 National Merit 
Scholarship Program. 

The eight boys, who are being con¬ 
sidered for scholarships in colleges 
and universities throughout the coun¬ 
try are: Robert Abilock, Meluin Jaffa, 
Arthur Krowitz, Morris Orzech, Rich¬ 
ard Rasala, Barnett Sokol, Alan 
Staub, and John Becker. 

TERPSICHOREANS 

Tech’s first stag of the Spring 
Term, the Stardust Swing, will take 
place at Bay Ridge High School, Fri¬ 
day, March 6. Tickets are $1.00 per 
person and are now on sale in the 
G.O. Office. 

LINCOLN DAY CELEBRATION 

The Annual Lincoln Day Celebra¬ 
tion sponsored by Cooper Union in 
association with the Board of Educa¬ 
tion of the City of New York was 
held on the evening of February in 
the Great Hall of Cooper Union. 
Approximately twenty-five Technites 
attended and heard Benjamin Baron- 
dess, speak on “The Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates.” He described the conditions 
prevailing in 1858, the atmosphere 
surrounding the Debates, and the is¬ 
sues discussed by Senator Douglas 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

The program is part of a series of 
free lectures presented by the Cooper 
Union on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday evenings. Professor Johnson 
E. Fairchild is the chairman of the 
Cooper Union Forum. 


j helm,” said Bill Davis Jr. in explana¬ 
tion of his retirement as chief justice 
of the Student Court. 

As the new president of the G.O., 
Bill stated that too much power had 
been put within the hands of an in¬ 
dividual. 

Justice Upheld 

Hank Gibson of B-81 will succeed 
him as the new chief justice. Chief- 
justice-elect Gibson stated that he 
will try to fill the shoes of his pre¬ 
decessor. 

The Student Court is the highest 
means of student expression. There 
has never been a case brought before 
the Court that has not received due 
consideration. His Honor, Hank Gib¬ 
son, will follow through with past 
methods of procedure, that is, that no 
student is guitly of an offense until 
proven wrong. 

Meets Weekly 

The Student Court came into exist- 
ance in 1946 at the request of Mr. 
Pabst. It is supervised by Mr. Lincoln 
of the Industrial Processes Depart¬ 
ment. The Court assemblies once each 
week, generally in the Attendance 
Office, and reviews whatever cases 
are available. 

Members of the Court are Chosen 
carefully by the Court itself with 
final approval coming from Mr. 
Pabst. 


Mr. Pabst Addresses 
Graduating Technites 

By GERALD LENAZ 

Auditorium, Jan. 29—“The world awaits you. May all your hopes, plans 
and ambitions come true. Au revoir!” 

With these words, Mr. William Pabst bade farewell to the graduating 
class at the seventy-third commencement ceremony at Tech. In his final 
address to the seniors, Mr. Pabst stressed the fact that the technical educa¬ 
tion they received is second to none. “Some educators in the lunatic fringe 
have advocated that every student must be promoted, no matter what. Our 
educational system has grown soft; not so at Tech. Here we believe in old- 
fashioned work and discipline. Tech has not grown soft and will never grow 
soft.” 

Peter Marks, top ranking student of the graduating class, delivered 
the Valedictory Address. “Our four years at Tech have started a pattern; 

r $>it is now up to us to take over the 


14 Technites Attend 
All-City Conference 

“American boys and girls have too 
much freedom and should be sep¬ 
arated from one another.” 

“We don’t see enough good Ameri¬ 
can movies.” 

“We see mainly Westerns and 
gangster shows.” 

“Before coming to America, I ex¬ 
pected to find car-owning teenagers 
. . . rocking ’n’ rolling in the street, 
as well as classrooms full of dun¬ 
garee-clad students.” 

These were the opinions of some 
of the 30 foreign delegates at the 
annual City-wide conference held this 
year at Julia Richman School, on 
January 23. Brooklyn Tech’s 14 dele¬ 
gates composed one of the largest 
groups from any one of the 60 schools 
attending. 

The conference convened with a 
keynote address by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who spoke on methods of 
improving the impressions that 
Americans make abroad. After Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s speech, the assemblage of 
delegates divided into panel discus¬ 
sion groups to develop five separate 
phases of the topic, “The Image of 
America Abroad.” 

G.O. expense-paid trips to such con¬ 
ferences are a part of the Free 
World Club’s yearly program. John 
Bovis, president, explains that 
through activities such as this, Tech¬ 
nites may gain a better understand¬ 
ing of the world around them. 


kins. The Council recommended that 
every school should send copies of its 
paper to the major New York news¬ 
papers in the hope that these papers 
will print stories on juvenile decency , 
instead of juvenile deliquency . 

New Department Planned 

Mr. Hopkins also informed the dele¬ 
gates of a new department, called 
public relations, which the Board of 
Education has just created. When 
this department is completely organ¬ 
ized it will feed high school, as well 
as daily papers with worthwhile in¬ 
formation concerning New York’s 
teen-agers. 

Following the discussion, elections 
were held for the “Steering Commit¬ 
tee,” the executive committee of the 
High School Press Council. Three stu¬ 
dents from each of the five boroughs 
were elected. Steve Engleman, Assist¬ 
ant Editor of the Survey , was elected 
as one of the represntatives from 
Brooklyn. The function of this com¬ 
mittee is to organize and direct all 
the affairs of the Press Council. The 
president of this committee is Chic 
Goldsmid of Stuyvesant High School. 

Missing Celebrity 

Because the meeting’s original date 
had been changed, the scheduled 
speaker, Dr. John Theobald, Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools, was unable to at¬ 
tend. At the time of the meeting he 
was in Albany discussing next year’s 
school budget with the State Legis¬ 
lature. 


Blueprint F o r s e e s 
“Extensive” Changes 

7E2, Feb. 13—Under the leadership 
of Roy Nelson, Editor-in-Chief of the 
January 1959 Blueprint, extensive 
changes will mark the format of the 
June Senior Yearbook. 

The size of the book will increase 
from 112 to 168 pages. A good por¬ 
tion of the additional pages will be 
used for pictures of graduates. In¬ 
stead of running 18 pictures of gradu¬ 
ates a page there will be 12 pictures 
in a vertical column per page. 

In addition, the Blueprint will sport 
a Tech seal, padded to stand in relief. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Roe, 
the June Staff, which consists of Hil¬ 
ton Sokol, Editor-in-Chief; Roy Nel¬ 
son, Managing Editor; Herb Gelbart, 
Literary Editor; John Wickman, As¬ 
sociate Editor; Mel Epstein, Layout 
Editor; and Michael Bank, Records 
Editor, hopes to set precedents by 
turning out the best yearbook in the 
history of the school. 


P. T. A .-Features Oak 
Ridge Science Program 

AUDITORIUM, Jan. 23—Amid a barrage of “hydrogen bombs,” an 
unusual Parent Teachers Association meeting began. Mr. Bernard W. Gor- 
bein, principal of Queensbury H.S. in Glens Falls, Y., representing the 
Oak Ridge Traveling Scieilce Teacher Program, was the guest speaker for 
this informative program on science. 

Mr. Gornbein, with the assistance of Technites Henry Anderson, Guerin 
Barry, and Stephen Ariyan, demonstrated to interested students and their 
parents a few of the laws of physics and chemistry. 

As the program got under way, our^ 
stage sounded like the Neveda prov¬ 
ing grounds with hydrogen and oxy¬ 
gen explosions rocking the audience. 

In his first experiment Mr. Gorbein 
exploded the energy of one electron 
volt (one two hundred millionth of 
one atom). The second experiment 
consisted of bubbling hydrogen-oxy¬ 
gen gas through water and forming 
bubbles which exploded in petrified 
Technite Henry Andersen’s hands. 

Following these experiments, Mr. 

Gorbein performed some amazing 
feats with a gyroscope. 

Rounding out the program was a 
breath-taking technicolor film, “The 
Petrified River,” produced by the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Company 
for exclusive use by the traveling 
teachers. It explained the various as¬ 
pects of mining and manufacturing 
uranium. 

The Oak Ridge “Traveling Science 
Teacher Program” is jointly sponsor¬ 
ed by the National Science Founda¬ 
tion and the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion. The program is designed to 
stimulate an active interest in sci¬ 
ence. The teachers in the program are 
required to take a thirteen week 
preparatory course. 


Potential Technites 
Vie For Entrance 

Fifty-five hundred hopeful aspirants 
attempted Tech’s entrance examina¬ 
tion, Monday and Tuesday, January 
19 and 20, in the school’s auditorium. 

Prepared by the Columbia College 
Testing Bureau, the one hour, forty- 
five minute test measured the can¬ 
didates’ ability in mathematics and 
English. Although the test plays an 
important part in consideration for 
admission, other factors, including 
previous scholastic ratings, are also 
taken into consideration. 

After these findings are tabulated, 
the highest ranking students are 
notified of their admission. 


Assembly Schedule 


Mar. 10-11 
Mar. 17-18 
Mar. 24-25 

April 7-8 


April 14-15 
April 21-22 
April 28-29 
May 5-6 
May 12-13 

May 19-20 
May 26-27 


Social Stud. Dept. 
Guidance Assemblies 
U.S. Steel Corp. 

—Films 

Dept, of Water Sup¬ 
ply, Gas and Elec¬ 
tricity 

Baseball Film 
Dance Orchestra 
N.Y. Telephone Co. 
G.O. Elections 
N.Y. Telephone Co. 
“Man’s New Frontier” 
Squad Leaders 
Music Dept. 


job and finish the pattern started 
for us.” Giving a final bit of philoso¬ 
phy, Peter said, “Only by living and 
sharing with others can we succeed 
and only by believing in ourselves 
can we have others believe in us.” 

Award Winners 

Presentation of Awards followed 
with David Hitlin winning the All- 
Tech Leadership medal. Dave also 
received a gold medal for excellence 
in English and a book from Rensse¬ 
laer Polytechnic Institute for the. 
highest average in Science. For loyal 
and distinguished service as a Survey 
editor, Dave received a gold key. As 
a final adieu, Dave said, “I’m going 
to miss Tech; I don’t think I could 
ever forget it.” 


Principal William Pabst 


Peter Marks, valedictorian, received 
a gold medal for excellence in elec¬ 
tricity. He was awarded the Phi Beta 
Kappa medal for being the boy most 
typifying the ideals of that organiza¬ 
tion. For being the top ranking stu¬ 
dent in mathematics of all the Special 
Technical courses, Peter, with a 
96.1%, received a gold medallion. 
“It’s nothing; I’m just fast at han¬ 
dling a slide rule,” said Peter. 

Staropoli Wins 

George A. Staropoli won the Sigrid. 
C. Freeberg Scholarship. Carrying a 
stipend of $600, this scholarship was 
established in honor of Sigrid Free¬ 
berg, first adviser to the seniors. 

After the chorus of Tech Alma 
Mater, the graduates following tra¬ 
dition, tossed their white carnations 
into the air and marched out of the 
auditorium to meet their congratulat¬ 
ing parents and friends. 


Mr. Pabst OK’s ‘Survey’ Expansion; 
Increased Coverage To Follow Move 

By IGOR WEISS 

PUBLICATIONS OFFICE, Feb. 4—“We believe that by enlarging our publication, we will be able to serve 
Technites better by increasing our coverage and at the same time gain a decided advantage in interscholastic 
competition,” said Mr. Joseph Brand, Faculty Advisor of the Survey, on the expansion of Tech’s news organ. 

The enlargement has come about as a result of the efforts of the editors, and particularly Sports Editor, Roy 
Nelson. Roy, after polling other editors on their views on expansion, submitted a written proposition to that 
effect to Mr. Pabst and the Student Council. It was subsequently approved. 

The increase in size will bring about several minor changes in Survey policy. “We are going to use this 
additional space 


to give more 
attention to 
Tech’s organiza¬ 
tions through the 
medium of news 
feature articles,” 
commented News 
Editor Steve Ro¬ 
sen. 

“In the past, 
our feature arti¬ 
cles have gene¬ 
rally been entire¬ 
ly fictitious. In 
the future, we 
are going to at¬ 
tempt to increase 
the frequency of 
factual feature 
stories,” added 
Page Four Editor 
Steve Krasner. 

The Sports Page intends to use the 
added column inches to give sports 
events greater pictorial and more in¬ 
tensified written coverage. 

“Editorially, we shall have much 
added space in which to express our 
opinions and enable us to make 
editorial campaigns far more effec¬ 
tive,” , said Features Editor, Herb 
Gelbart. 

Financially, the move is feasible 
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Photo by Feldman 

Smiling Survey Editors (1. to r.) : Rosen, Gelbart, Nelson, Krasner. 

because of an expected increase in 
advertising. At present the Survey 
earns $3,104 from advertising reve¬ 
nue and subscription fees. However, 
the cost of printing, which runs to 
$4,699, leaves a deficit of $1,595. The 
cost of printing in the enlarged pub¬ 
lication is expected to rise 20%, but 
it is hoped the increase in advertis¬ 
ing revenue will be large enough to 
counter-balance the cost of publica¬ 
tion. There is to be no increase in 


subscription fees 
for this term. A 
five cent increase 
is being consid¬ 
ered for the Fall 
term. 

The Survey 
Staff will also 
be increased in 
order to meet the 
demands of wider 
coverage. “The 
News Staff will 
take on another 
three to five re¬ 
porters to handle 
the additional as¬ 
signments,” said 
Assistant News 
Editor, Gerald 
Lenaz. 

The Staffs of 
the Feature and Sports pages are also 
expected to be increased. At present, 
experienced staff members are being 
showered with double assignments. 

The Editorial staff, in contrast to 
the staff of reporters, will not be in¬ 
creased. There are now three execu¬ 
tive editors, four page editors a 
photography editor, a proof reading 
editor, and a business manager. 

For the names of the new staff see 
the Staff Box on Page 2. 



















































































Page Two 


THE SURVEY 




Out Jlaud 

By HERB GELBART 




SURVEY GROWS 

This term’s Survey as you all see, has undergone 
a great change. Each page has had a column added 
to it and has increased four inches in height. 

Enlarging the Survey was done, 
primarily, to produce a paper be¬ 
fitting Tech’s stature and size. (Of 
course, the fact that all errors will 
be 33.28% more difficult to find 
is unimportant.) 

FALSE INFORMATION 

The rumor that next term’s 
senior buttons will be tin with 
Mmm platinum plating is completely 
unfounded . (Platinum plating indeed!) They will 
be platinum with tin plating . 

DON’T LOOK NOW, BUT . . . 

Your English teacher is about to pounce on you 
and destroy this issue of the Survey ... is that Mr 
Fanning cruising by? . . . your briefcase now con 
tains 18 pounds of mashed potatoes and gravy . 
pssst, he’s collecting that homework you didn’t do 
. . . there are ony 352 shopping days left until 
groundhog day . . . someone’s gnawing on your 
favorite hula hoop . . . why go to the moon if you 
can purchase green cheese in the cafeteria? . . . oops, 

I forgot how to climb down these ropes . . . Soviet 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan forgot to visit Tech. 

INFLATION SPIRAL 

Became of increased taxes on fuels in New York 
State , the cost of the Tech Special may increase. Our 
gravy has an octane rating of 233. 

MISSING PERSONS 

A Survey reporter hasn’t been seen since he was 
sent to investigate reports of a family of sharks 
being sighted in the Tech pool. 

Will the senior last seen jumping out of a seventh 
floor window please claim the wallet he left behind, 

This editor has been gone since this Survey was 
published; if anyone sees me, for Pete’s sake don’t 
tell. 

NEW BOOKS 

Never Again by Boris Pasternak. Currently the 
best seller in Outer Mongolia. 

Man Strikes Back by Count Dracula. If you enjoy 
good reading, I heartily recommend that you avoic. 
this book. 

Baseball and Real Estate by Walter O’Malley 
Plot centers about oil and a gusher that'raises second 
base 3,000 feet at Chavez Ravine Stadium. 

GUARANTEED TO HAPPEN THIS TERM 

Mad will go on sale in the GO store. 

One hundred students will try to file their credit 
cards in the Survey Office. 

Shop teachers will persecute their students by 
counting the mark on the Shop Safety Rules test. 


News vs. Newspapers 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” Pope 
wrote these words in the eighteenth century but even 
today, two centuries later, they still hold true. Many 
a man has been ruined because of incomplete accusa¬ 
tions. In our highly industrialized world, more and 
more people (not just individuals but large groups 
as well) are being falsely condemned in the public 
eye. This is due to the tremendous power of the daily 
tabloids and their ever increasing willingness to 
secure tidbits of unrelated information and to exag¬ 
gerate them beyond all reasonable proportions. The 
only purpose a story of this nature serves is to in¬ 
crease the circulation of the newspaper. 

“Teenage Battleground” 

An excellent example of this is the recent series 
about high school students in the subways. This por¬ 
trayed the subway as a teenage battleground. We 
were presented to the typical reader as constantly 
terrorizing the adult riders. This series did not stop 
at merely hurling accusations at individuals but also 
entire schools. Even Tech was not exempt from this 
bad publicity. It has since been proved this these alle¬ 
gations were gross distortions. 

Free newspapers have often been described as the 
voice of democracy. It is extremely necessary, there¬ 
fore, to have an accurate, unbiased press. 

—Arthur Grebow 
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Record-Roller Talks 
So Others May Walk 

By STEWART BARDACH and BARRY LEVATINO 
“Fll talk, so you can walk,” and with these words, Peter Tripp, WMGM 
star disc-jockey, began his sleepless marathon. 

At exactly 7:14 p.m., Wednesday, January 28, some seventy-five thousand 
mothers began the annual “Mothers March on Polio.” Why at exactly 7:14? 

Because this marked the finish of^. _____ 1 _L 

Tripp’s 200 hour ordeal, which began 
January 21, 11:14 A.M. 

The entire project had a two-fold 
purpose behind it: to help raise money 
for the March of Dimes and to serve 
as an experimental project both for 
army and private research. 

Doctors Stand By 

With at least 12 doctors and 4 
nurses to constantly guard his health, 

Mr. Tripp was being tested by the 
army, as well as by his private doc¬ 
tors, for fatigue and brain-washing 
effects, resulting from a long absence 
of sleep. 

Special scientific equipment was 
kept at the Hotel Astor, a short walk 
from the Armed Forces Recruiting 
Center at Times Square, from which 
he was broadcasting. From time to 
time, he was taken over to the hotel, 
where quick tests were performed to 
see whether he would be able to con¬ 
tinue. 

Tripp’s Own Idea 

The idea to begin this project origi¬ 
nated in the mind of Peter Tripp 
himself, about ten years ago. Only 
recently, however, did he take action. 

When the army heard of his idea, 
they contacted him and offered him 
their booth as well as a score of 
doctors. 

After his completion of the mara¬ 
thon, Tripp was taken to the hotel 
where he was permitted to sleep for 
the first time in over a week. And 



Tripp Talks 


even 

were 


during his sleep, more tests 
taken. 

Still Awake 

When we interviewed Mr. Tripp 
during his 95th hour of continuous 
broadcasting, he conversed readily 
with us. He even offered us some 
Postum, the only other liquid besides 
water that he was permitted to drink. 
Even at this early stage, he showed 
a tendency to doze off. We had to 
shake him many times to finish our 
interview. 

The 32-year old disc-jockey is mar¬ 
ried and his wife, Lynn, is expecting 
a child. He told us that he has been 
working for WMGM for three years; 
before which his first job as disc- 
jockey was for WEXL in Michigan. 
In addition, he has worked for more 
than ten other broadcasting compa¬ 
nies across the country. 


New American Institution Rises; 
Critic Decries Rock ’n Roll Craze 

By RICHARD GELLER 

During the past few years, man’s tastes, his likes and dislikes, have 
radically changed. The entire American nation has been taken over by the 
teen-ager. Science has as yet not been able to discover just what makes 
him tick. Now, let us attemptrto IrncPout by 

a critical analysis of one of his most basic institutions,■ock-and-roll. 

Rock-and-roll is actually a slickly packaged formula for people who 
would otherwise be unable to earn a living, to become quick millionaires. 

Practically every teen-ager tries to<S> 
become a rock-and-roll star at one 
time or another. 

Eventually, one of them will make 
a record. During the second chorus 
(which is exactly the same as the 
first), he suddenly gets an attack of 
agonizing stomach pains since he 
probably hasn’t eaten in three days. 

This causes the potential star to utter 
an unearthly combination of sounds. 

Because of the expense of cutting 
new record, because of the artist’s 
valuable time, but mainly because of 
the record company’s disgust with 
the whole business, the sound is left 
on. 

“The Big Time” 

The record is now given to the buy 
ing public, and for some strange rea¬ 
son, the twisted little minds of the 
teen-agers find great fascination in 
the agonizing sound in the second 
chorus. The record begins to sell. 

From that moment, the singer 
knows that he has made “the big 
time”. After he immediately hires 
press agents, lawyers, etc., his first 
order of business is to obtain a patent 
on the sound and the common stomach 
illness that caused it. In order to 
secure his future success, the new 
star sees to it that every record that 
he now makes will have the same 
sound on it; as a matter of fact, every 
record that he now makes will be as 
identical to his first smash as the law 
will permit. In many cases, all that 
is changed is the title. 

Next follow appearances on the 
various teen-dance parties, where the 
singer casually moves his lips while 
some stage-hand plays his record in 
back of the curtain. 

In actuality, he is really singing 
the second movement from Verdes 
Rigoletto, but he does it so sloppily, 
that no one knows the difference. It 
has long puzzled me how thinking in¬ 
dividuals can sit and believe someone 
singing with his mouth closed on all 
the consonants. 

Eventually, he will become so rich 
that money worries and tax problems 
will begin to plague him. Coincident- 
ally, by this time the public is getting 
rather sick of his patented sound 
which has appeared on 63 different 
records. Then, just as his downfall 
seems at hand, his worries pile up, 
he develops ulcers; on his next record, 
due to a gastric attack, he produces 
an entirely new sound and the vicious 
cycle begins all over again. 


Broadway Beat 

V — By MARC TRIEBWASSER - 

J.B. 

“Show me my guilt O G-d, show 
me my guilt,” cries J.B. as he 
searches for the answer to the 1 m 
mense problem of divine justice and 
human suffering in the climatic mo¬ 
ment of one of the most powerful 
plays to grace Broadway in a long 
time. This magnificent production 
written by Archibald MacLeish, 
more than just another Broadway 
show; it is a dramatic masterpiece 

“If G-d is G-d, He is not Good; if 
G-d is Good, He is not G-d,” taunts 
Satan. “Hast thou considered my 
servant Job, that there is none like 
him in the earth, a whole-hearted and 
upright man, one that feareth G-d ; 
and shunneth evil?” G-d questions. In 
reply to this, Satan challenges that 
the only reason J.B. (Job) praises 
G-d is that he finds himself in a very 
comfortable position with a fine fam 
ily, a good wife, and a prosperous 
business; take away this good fortune 
and J.B. would come to curse G-d, 
G-d, then, allows J.B. to fall into the 
power of Satan: thus starts the con¬ 
test between G-d and Satan. And so 
the degradation of Job begins with 
Satan continuously assaulting him, 
trying to undermine Job’s faith 
G-d. 

In his distress, J.B. is visited by 
three comforters, who have come to 
console him. The first, a psychiatrist, 
tells him that he is not guilty, for all 
mankind is shielded by innocent ig¬ 
norance; the second, a communist, 
proclaims that it doesn’t matter 
whether he is guilty or not, he is just 
a statistic in the drive to the final 
goal, and nothing matters but that 
final goal; lastly, the third, a preach¬ 
er, explains that everyone is guilty 
and therefore must suffer because of 
the “first sin”. None of these an¬ 
swers satisfies J.B. because he still 
wants to know why he had suffered. 

Naturally, the role of J.B., with 
its dynamic change from the modern 
successful businessman to the pro¬ 
foundly pious Bible character is 
difficult one to play, but Pat Hingle, 
handles the part superbly. The roles 
of 1 ' G-d' and Satan are also magnifi¬ 
cently portrayed by Raymond Massey 
and Christopher Plummer respec 
tively. 


Transit Chief Relates 
Truth About Students 

By ARTHUR GREBOW 

“I was greatly shocked by the amount of exaggeration present in the 
recent reports of high school students in the subways. The sole accomplish¬ 
ment of these articles was to present youth in a bad light,” commented 
Thomas J. O’Rourke, Chief of the Transit Authority Police, 

Chief O’Rourke, a man who is con-<§> 
stantly in contact with youths on the 
subways, told me that contrary to 
what readers have been led to believe, 
no great problem exists. Instead, only 
a small percent of the vast number 
of students that use the subways 
daily (approximately 300,000) actu¬ 
ally cause trouble. It is this small 
group that comes under the public 
eye. Thus, when a New York news¬ 
paper described the subways as virtu 
ally a jungle, Chief O’Rourke himself 
went to the office of this newspaper 
to protest. He was happy to say, 
moreover, that Tech enjoys a good 
reputation with the Transit Authority. 

Unfortunately, a few students have 
come into contact with the Transit 
Police, tarnishing our otherwise fine 
standing by the bad publicity they 
received. 

Poor Attitude 

“There is still a large area to be 
developed in the cooperation of the 
student with the Transit Police,” said 
Chief O’Rourke. “Too many students 
feel that we are there to ride herd 
on them. They do not realize that our 
purpose is to protect them and other 
passengers.” Because of this attitude, 
it is necessary to constantly expand 
the Transit Police; thus, more and 
more of the Transit Authority’s 
budget is being used for policing the 
subways. As a result, it no longer 
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Chief O’Rourke 


finds itself in a satisfactory position 
for subsidizing student transportation 
discounts. Unless the city subsidizes 
this cost, student rates may have to 
be raised. It is the students them¬ 
selves who are forcing the fare to 
be raised. 

The Transit Police consists of 906 
members, organized along the same 
lines as the New York City Police. 
Its sole duty being to enforce the 
law on the subways, it has the power 
of arrest. Because of the varied types 
of cases, Chief O’Rourke and the 
Transit Police work in constant co¬ 
operation with the New York City 
Police, the Board of Education and 
the Youth Board. The Transit Police 
stands today an important guardian 
of our safety in the subways. 

(See Editorial) 

-o- 

Tech Noncomformist 
Builds Weird House 


Depicted here is the result of 
months of work by a group of non¬ 
conformist but economy-minded mem¬ 
bers of the Architectural Course . 

Any house constructed on this gen¬ 
eral principle will eliminate most of 
the cost associated with laying a foun- cooperation and harmony. 
dation. 




U.S. Schools: Four years of mathematics, rock 
and roll, science, football, language. 

Soviet Schools: Ten years of strict mathematics, 
science, language education. 


Crisis in U.S. Education 

Not too long ago, a bright sphere with four an- 
tenae was hurled into space and quickly caused the 
deepest political, scientific and educational soul 
searching that has been witnessed in the United 
States for many a year. 

Named “Sputnik I”, it served its purpose—both 
scientifically and propaganda-wise, admirably. How 
ever, the troubled mutterings of the nation’s law¬ 
makers and their promises of “investigation and 
improvement” of the United States’ educational sys¬ 
tem died away in the hot air of election returns. 

Soviet Schools 

The basic Soviet educational institution is the ten- 
year school. Equivalent to our elementary school plus 
our high school, it educates youngsters from seven 
to seventeen. The curriculum of these schools is par¬ 
ticularly impressive—especially in scientific subjects. 
The Soviet student is required to study two subjects 
for all of the ten years. These are mathematics and 
the’ Russian Language. 

He is expected to take five years of a foreign 
language, six years of history and geography, six 
years of art, seven years of music, six years of man¬ 
ual arts (shopwork, sewing and related topics X. But, 
the scientific stress is the curriculum’s most impres¬ 
sive aspect. The Russian boy and girl is required to 
take four years of chemistry as compared to one or 
no years in the U.S.; five years of physics as com¬ 
pared to one br no years in the U.S.; six years of 
biology, again as compared to our one or no years. 

In the U.S. the stress is obviously toward being 
an “all-around guy”. Don’t be all athlete, don’t be 
all brain. Be well rounded. Wear the right shade of 
shirts and Ivy League pants. Don’t go to extremes 
and don’t be individualistic. And mainly don’t be too 
smart. In other words; moderation in all fields, pop¬ 
ularity with all people. 

Change Needed 

It might be very helpful indeed if someone told 
people down in Washington that what we need is 
not only more money, for our schools, but a change 
in the American school system that will result in 
more efficient use of the time allocated for school 
work. This, we feel, is the most important phase of 
improving the American school system. 

—Igor Weiss 

A United Effort 

Some nineteen months ago, a venture of previously 
unattempted scope was launched in the interest of 
expanding the frontiers of man’s scientific knowledge. 
Primarily concerned with unlocking the remaining 
secrets so jealously guarded by planet earth, an army 
of nearly 60,000 technicians, experts, and aids, work¬ 
ing under 66 flags, set out to explore the still un¬ 
charted seas of terrestrial phenomena. Long years of 
preparation, dating back to the spring of 1953, had 
at last begun to yield fruit. 

Multitude of Projects and Discoveries 

The unprecedented campaign of investigation and 
observation took many forms. Some researchers in¬ 
vestigated earth’s upper atmosphere, while others 
observed sunspots and still others plumbed ocean 
depths. Cosmic rays and weather conditions also 
received attention as nation after nation established 
outposts in the bleak, foreboding reaches of the Ant¬ 
arctic. In all, no area proved too remote to escape 
the scrutiny of I.G.Y., International Geophysical 
Year, investigators. 

Hope for International Cooperation 

Of the myriad discoveries and developments 
wrought by this undertaking, probably none received 
wider acclaim than the launching of earth satellites. 
These, however, were but facets of a sparkling jewel 
of achievement, successful beyond all expectations. 

The real significance of I.G.Y. cannot be measured 
in superficial terms of knowledge gained. This moun¬ 
tain of accumulated data is not merely to be incorpo¬ 
rated in scientific texts; it can mean higher living 
standards for many, when properly applied. More¬ 
over, I.G.Y. demonstrated, beyond doubt, that man 
can cooperate for his betterment, and in the process, 
cast aside those obstacles created by political condi¬ 
tions. 

Should the world’s nations cultivate the seeds thus 
sown, mankind can reap a harvest of international 


—Joe Sinisi 

























































































